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ELL, I haven’t written anything in the pages of this Journal for the 
last two months, but I am going to endeavor to get back and have 
something to say to our readers in our future issues. 


ba ee 


ADDRESSED the State Federation of Labor convention in Rochester, 

New York, some time ago. Without a doubt, it was the most enthusiastic 
body of labor representatives it has ever been my pleasure to speak before. 
John Sullivan, a member of the Brewery Workers’ International Union for 
years and their business agent in New York City, is president of the New 
York State Federation of Labor, and he makes a real president. 


TT OT 


OME PEOPLE seem to believe that talking politics or discussing the 
political situation among members of labor organizations is just the 
vame as, talking on the religious question. That is a false positian to take, 
for religion belongs in a man’s private life and it is up to him to have a 
religion or not to have one, and it is also up to him to choose what religion 
he desires, provided, he does not deprive the other fellow from having that 
same right. However, the election of men to political office and the discus- 
sion of the great political issues confronting us in life wherein Labor is 
materially affected by the kind of men elected to office and the kind of 
legislation enacted when they get into office, belongs to our public life. 


TTF 
EVER BECOME a chronic kicker. Such a condition of mind creates a 


serum which poisons the bloodstream. Don’t hate men. You will your- 
self be the sufferer. Disagree, yes, of course, but don’t hate. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


N 0 ONE in this organization is in any way bound to vote except in accordance 
with the djctates of his conscience. There is no power or law within this 
International Union which in any way interferes with a man’s voting right 
or his religious belief. Under our Constitution, any one who would attempt 
to force other conditions would be subject to discipline, even to the extent 
of expulsion by the International Union. 

After making the above statement, let me say, however, that there is 
not any need of men seriously hating one another because they disagree 
in their political beliefs. You and I may both be sincere although we differ 
in our choice of candidates or in our political philosophy. 

If men are chosen and elected by the rank and file to be leaders, it is 
their duty to lead, advise, counsel and give their membership the best 


thought there is in them. 





Men who are chosen for important offices in the 
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labor movement have opportunities of seeing, hearing and learning much, 
which the rank and file have not. Consequently, officers of national unions 
should be better informed than are the men who are working every day at 
their trade and calling, provided, however, that the officer has the necessary 
intelligence to fit his position. 

During every general election for the past twenty years I have always 
expressed my opinion through the columns of our Journal and I don’t 
believe that any of our people ever considered me as speaking because of a 
selfish motive. I have no use for the fellow who has an axe to grind, or who 
is looking for some job and therefore sacrifices the interests of his people 
for his own personal gain. 

There are two candidates for the presidency of the United States— 
Herbert Hoover for the Republican party and Alfred E. Smith for the Demo- 
cratic party. The question confronting us—the laboring people of our coun- 
try—is just which one of the two is the best man for Labor. 

In this instance, you will understand, I am only expressing my own 
opinion, based on my observations and understandings as well as my expe- 
riences over a period of years. Herbert Hoover is, in my opinion, a thor- 
oughly honest man and when he gives his word on anything he sticks to it. 
He is reputed to have become a millionaire at the age of thirty and to have 
made his money honestly. He is wealthy in his own right, so no one can 
charge him with desiring the position he is now seeking for a monetary 
consideration. He demonstrated during the war that he was capable of ren- 
dering most unselfish service. His work as secretary of commerce will bear 
scrutiny and is free from the taint of his having anything like ulterior mo- 
tives. On the other hand, Herbert Hoover would practically never have been 
heard of were it not for Woodrow Wilson selecting him to perform a certain 
mission or render certain service while he, Hoover, was in London, at the 
outbreak of the World War. 

In 1920 there was some talk of Hoover being the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party. Thousands of people in this country believed Hoover to be a 
Democrat. During the campaign in Indiana, and other places, for the nomi- 
nation of President, Senator Watson, who is now on the platform for Mr. 
Hoover, charged Hoover with being a Democrat and also with being a Brit- 
isher, as he had lived outside of the United States for twenty-five years. 


Boiling the matter down, the situation is this: Herbert Hoover has 
never held an elective office of any kind, has never done other than work 
under someone else, and what he might do if elected to office is something 
we can not say. This we do know, that he was the favorite choice of President 
Coolidge for the presidency, and that he has, on more than one occasion, 
pledged himself to carry out the Coolidge policies. 

Now then, the Coolidge policies have been the Harding policies, and the 
Harding-Coolidge policies, at least as I interpret them, have always been 
favorable to the wealthy interests of our nation. It is not wrong for a can- 
didate for the presidency to deal with big men, to meet with the represen- 
tatives of large institutions, but there is an old saying, “Tell me your com- 
pany, and I'll tell you who you are,” and that saying holds as true today 
as it did hundreds of years ago. 

The first man to interview Mr. Hoover upon his receiving the nomina- 
tion was General Atterbury, head of the Pennsylvania railroad. There was 
some talk of making Atterbury chairman of the Hoover campaign. If there 
was ever a representative of the railroads of this country who despises 
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Labor and Labor institutions, it is General Atterbury. He was responsible 
for the disastrous results in the shop trades strike where the men were 
fighting to offset the second or third ten per cent reduction in wages. He 
fought the shop trades with injunctions and through other methods until 
he practically destroyed their organizations, and starved the strikers into 
submission, and today there is not a shop trade working for the Pennsylvania 
railroad recognized as a union by General Atterbury—he has set up his own 
company union. 

Herbert Hoover is a mining engineer with a technical training. Ninety- 
nine per cent of men trained in institutes of technology have no resiliency ; 
they can not see but one straight line; can not be made to waver back and 
forth; have no give-and-take in their makeup, and when Herbert Hoover 
makes a promise to carry out the Harding-Coolidge policies he will keep that 
promise, no matter what it costs. 

I appeared before President Coolidge, as a member of the Executive 
Council, in behalf of the striking miners, the committee being sent there 
by the conference of International officers held in Pittsburgh last November, 
but, as we afterwards learned, all of our pleading to the President of the 
United States to do something to help the miners, might just as well have 
been made to the moon. Six hundred thousand men, women and children 
were suffering as a result of that strike; many of them starving. Other 
Presidents of the United States, viz., Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt, 
when confronted with a similar situation, acted, but we could not get any- 
where with President Coolidge. He would not even call a conference between 
those deeply interested, and those who were suffering. He referred the 
matter to James Davis, secretary of labor, but the secretary of labor was 
unable to do anything because the employers practically refused to recognize 
his call for a conference. Herbert Hoover, who was instrumental in bringing 
about the so-called Jacksonville agreement in the mining industry, stood 
aside and never offered the slightest word of advice or counsel. That was 
the Coolidge policy: A reign of silence while the miners were surrounded 
by suffering. It is needless to refer to the Harding policies and the de- 
bauchery prevailing under that regime when the country’s resources were 
peddled to the highest bidder. 


I have said that Herbert Hoover is an honest man and when he pledges 
himself to carry out the Coolidge policies, he will undoubtedly do so. The 
office of President of the United States, and its influence, has considerable 
force, and the actions of Mr. Hoover, if elected President, with his judgment 
and determination, will be serious for Labor if he carries out—and I think 
he will—his pledge to continue the policies and procedure of his predecessors, 
Harding and Coolidge. At any rate I, for one, am fearful because the man 
has brains and courage and determination. 


The other candidate, Alfred E. Smith, has not had a college education. 
He is a self-trained man, obtaining his education during the evening hours 
at school and from his daily experiences while still a young man; reading 
and devouring everything which would help to train his mind and educate 
him in order that he might meet the great problems confronting him in the 
many offices of trust which he has held as a representative of the people. 
He was elected a member of the New York Legislature many years ago and 
later on to the office of Governor of that great state with a population large 
enough to make a good-sized country, for four terms, and in every instance 
where it was possible for him to do so he has placed on the statute books of 
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New York legislation helpful to the masses of the common people. He has 
been a man’s man, living amongst Americans, dealing with the suffering 
multitude that surrounds him, understanding their pains and their aspira- 
tions, sharing and participating in their joys and victories, and fighting 
unflinchingly during all of his public life for the common people. 

With the late Sam Gompers, and as a member of the Executive Council, 
it was my pleasure to attend a banquet tendered us by Governor Smith in 
the Pennsylvania Hotel in New York City a few years ago and during his 
address he made a statement which, in substance, is as follows, and which 
I shall never forget, because of its courageous significance. 


“Should I ever fail or forget the working people of America, should I 
ever prove untrue to the pledges I have made to the masses, should I ever 
believe myself to be greater than they are, in my analysis of their needs, I 
hope should that time ever come, life will pass from me immediately. I have 
always endeavored to help the workers and whatever years are left to me 
shall be devoted to the interests of the people of America and especially to 
the toilers who comprise the great bulk of our American citizenship. I 
firmly believe in the aims and principles of the trade union movement.” 


Sitting beside me that evening was Supreme Court Justice Wagner 
of New York, who is now United States Senator, and I can see in my mind’s 
eye Sam Gompers teeming over with enthusiasm and admiration for this 
great champion of the people’s rights—the governor of New York. I can 
imagine what Sam Gompers would be doing today were he alive. Of this 
I am sure, he would not be sitting on the fence. 

In reference to our own organization and my personal experience with 
Governor Smith, let me recite an incident or two. 

When Governor Smith was defeated for governor of New York he was 
chosen by the directors of the United States Trucking Company of New 
York to be the president of that company, and while he held that position 
we had a union-shop agreement with that concern. Never a dispute with 
Al Smith. After he ceased to be president of that trucking company, and 
during a controversy which we had with the Team Owners’ Association as 
to whether or not they would sign our agreement, I happened to get in touch 
with him (the United States Trucking Company was not a part of the Team 
Owners’ Association at that time) and he said: “Mr. Tobin, is there going 
to be a strike in Local 807?” I said, “Governor, it looks very much like it.” 
“Well,” he said, “let me say this to you: If there is trouble with the associa- 
tion, the concern in which I was interested and in which my friends are now 
interested shall have no quarrel with your union.” He called on the wire, 
while I was still standing there with him, one of the officials of the United 
States Trucking Company and requested that a settlement be made with 
the union in behalf of the United States Trucking Company, which was then, 
and is now, the largest forwarding company in the city of New York. 

At another time in which the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local No. 584 was 
involved in a controversy and when it looked as though the men were going 
out on strike, Governor Smith called Organizer M. J. Cashal on the phone 
and said tohim: “Mike, is there anything I can do for you in this situation?” 
Brother Cashal answered saying, “Yes, I think you can do something if you 
will come to the meeting and talk to the boys.” Al Smith came down to the 
meeting that night. There were nearly 10,000 members at the meet- 
ing and during the course of his talk he asked them to give him twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours in which he might try to make a settlement. Those 
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at the meeting almost unanimously acquiesced to his request and the next 
day he brought about a settlement, obtaining from the employers almost 
everything which the union had asked. 

Can you imagine the great governor of the great state of New York 
coming into the meeting and talking to the men? Do you know of any 
other governor who would have acted in this manner under similar circum- 
stances? Bear in mind that there was a mayor in New York City, Mr. Hylan, 
and the governor’s office was in Albany, and that the mayor of New York 
City, which city would be seriously affected, did not deem it necessary to 
offer his services. 

Having these, as well as many other experiences, in mind, don’t you 
think that I, as General President of this International Union, would be 
somewhat of an ingrate if I did not vote for the candidate of the Democratic 
party in the coming election? 

In all my experiences with men in public office, and I have had some in 
this and other countries; meetings with ex-Presidents Wilson, Taft, Roose- 
velt and Harding and with President Coolidge; I have sat at luncheon with 
members of the House of Commons in England and the Reichstag in Ger- 
many; I have met the leaders who were considering the world-problems in 
Geneva, Switzerland; I have sat in conference in Amsterdam with Labor 
officials from many of the countries in Europe, but I never met a man more 
human, one more sympathetic with the masses of working people, or one 
more desirous of helping the toilers than the governor of New York, Alfred 
E. Smith. 

Again I repeat, as above, vote as you please, there will not be any hard 
feelings. Let your conscience dictate to you what you should do. I have no 
axe to grind. I havea position of which I am proud and which fully compen- 
sates me for my labors. I am not seeking anything and I have no desire to 
do anything except that which I believe will be most helpful to the working 
people of our country. 


Address delivered by General President Daniel J. Tobin before the gathering of delegates 
attending the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of our International Brotherhood, Teamsters Head- 
quarters, Cincinnati, October 1, 1928. 


On motion of Vice-President Casey, seconded by Vice-Presidents English and Geary, and 
unanimously adopted by the Executive Board, this address was ordered printed and published 


in the monthly magazine so that the entire membership would have an opportunity of read- 
ing same. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Delegates and Visitors: 


The Team Drivers’ International Union was chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor in 1899. I became a member of the organization the 
latter part of 1900. I have been a member of our union and of the American 
Federation of Labor since that time and I hope to remain a member as long 
asl live. I was a member of the Knights of Labor before that when I worked 
as a street car driver in the city of Boston. 

Many blessings have been brought to our people as a result of the forma- 
tion and continuation of our organization. I suppose it is safe to say that 
no other class of workers were persecuted or suffered as much from low 
wages and long hours as the individuals employed at our craft prior to the 
establishment of our union. If ever there was a class of human beings that 


needed the protection of a union it was the men engaged at our occupation. 
(Applause.) 
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It is perhaps also well for me to remind you that we were also compelled 
to experience and endure some of the most fearful conditions that ever a 
young organization had to go through. 


If ever an organization of labor was cursed with dissension and rivalry 
emanating from the insincerity of its leadership it was our organization. 
Every curse that has befallen us and every suffering through dissension 
that we were compelled to endure can be charged without contradiction to 
the selfishness and jealousy obtaining in the minds of certain unprincipled 
men who were leaders in the early days in our union. 


Those men selected by the rank and file, trusted by the majority, used 
their positions not to further the interests of those who trusted them, but 
to further their own interests at the expense and almost the destruction 
of the union. There is an old saying that every man is entitled to his per- 
centage of mistakes, but I think that our experiences warrant me in saying 
that we have had more than our allotted percentage. I’ll take second place 
to no man in admiring the qu:.lities of the men who remained loyal to their 
obligations and who fought and fought and struggled, ofttimes in the minor- 
ity and ofttimes misunderstood, so that our institution, our union, might 
live and prosper and carry out the end for which it was instituted. Because 
I understand our problems and our people due to the opportunities I have 
had in serving this organization for twenty-one years, I feel that I am com- 
petent to express an intelligent opinion of our early struggles and sur- 
roundings. Shortly after the International was chartered, dissension and 
jealousy began to appear. 


In those early days the young organization admitted to membership em- 
ployers. In some instances we found men owning ten and twelve teams hold- 
ing membership in our union and dictating the policies and conditions under 
which their journeymen drivers should be employed. In time this condition 
was changed or remedied and after the amalgamation employers owning 
more than one team were eliminated from the organization. In August, 
1901, the first convention of the Team Drivers’ International Union was held 
in Chicago. At that convention because a certain delegate representing the 
coal teamsters of Chicago was not selected to go to the American Federation 
of Labor Convention he adroitly and carefully planned to put his selfishness 
into effect and began to influence the other six or seven unions of teamsters 
in Chicago to cease their affiliation with the national organization and with 
the American Federation of Labor. Ever since then we have never been en- 
tirely free from secession. In November, 1902, at the Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor held in New Orleans, a resolution which was 
presented by Delegate Dennis Driscoll of Boston, representing the horse 
shoers, requested the American Federation of Labor to appoint a commission 
to the end that the split in the Teamsters’ Union would be cemented and that 
the two organizations of teamsters in our country be brought under one 
head under the banner of the American Federation of Labor. This resolution 
was practically unanimously adopted by the convention. Following up this 
action, President Gompers appointed John Moffet of the Hatters’ Union, to 
act as umpire representing the American Federation of Labor. The Team 
Drivers’ International Union selected Dennis Mulcahey, who was then the 
general president of the Woodworkers’ International Union and the Team- 
sters’ National Union, the Chicago organization, appointed Wm. Ryan of 
the Miners’ Union of Illinois as their representative. In August, 1903, in 
Niagara Falls, the two organizations came together and the Amalgamated 
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Union was formed and chartered under the title or name of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. Since that time our charter has been amended 
and the words “Chauffeurs and Helpers” have been added to our original title. 
There are none of the men here today, nor are there any of them connected 
with the trade union movement as nearly as I can find out, who were re- 
sponsible for the first serious mistake which was made by the creation of 
the first secession organization in the city of Chicago. The secretary has 
read to you the names of the delegates who attended that amalgamation con- 
vention in Niagara Falls. While we do not want, and it is not my desire to 
turn our gathering here celebrating our Twenty-fifth Anniversary, into a 
memorial service, as men of common sense and reasoning we must be affected 
by the fact that there are so few of those who participated in the first con- 
vention present with us today. I am the only man from Boston or the New 
England district who attended the Niagara Falls convention that is left 
of the organization, and in that convention from the Boston district there 
were many men of force and character who did their share in upbuilding or 
establishing the institution of which we are now justly proud. 


Our troubles did not end after the amalgamation. In fact as history 
now proves, they only began. Our troubles were intensified and multiplied by 
the class of men chosen at that convention to lead our union. I suppose the 
history of our International from 1903 to 1907 was the most fearful reign of 
indecency and treachery that was ever experienced by an organization of 
Labor. But from out of the ashes of what was left us in 1907 we have built 
an institution that is not only a credit to ourselves, who are engaged in its 
work, but it is being pointed to by the other Labor organizations of America 
and of the world as being perhaps the greatest example of what has been 
done for the men composing its membership, through the aid of the Labor 
Movement, by any organization in the civilized universe. (Applause.) 

I make reference to this because here in this city in 1904 we held a con- 
vention, and at that time there were less than 200 members in our union, 
and you would hardly believe it if I would relate to you the conditions under 
which they were working. There was a local of carriage, or funeral drivers, 
of about 100 men and a smaller local union of coal teamsters and they did 
not have any money or any leadership and no courage to fight. Poor and 
dejected, it was pitiable to listen to the tales they told the men who had 
come from other cities who enjoyed better conditions. 


I want you to travel in your mind’s,eye over the period of twenty-four 
years from 1904 to 1928. And I ask you to look around you and witness 
without giving expression to your thoughts until you return home, what 
you find in this city of Cincinnati today in so far as our organization is con- 
cerned. We have here at this time almost a 100 per cent union in all branches 
of our craft. With union shop agreements, with substantial treasuries, 
with harmony within our fold as much as it is humanly possible to find it 
between our organizations, our representatives, and our employers. In ad- 
dition to furthering the conditions of our membership by making their wages 
three times as much as they were years ago, by shortening their hours of 
labor, and by the elimination of many other servile abuses we have developed 
men of understanding whose minds are trained not only along the line of 
reasoning and understanding but who have been trained as business repre- 
sentatives capable of handling propositions and investments equal to any 
other class in the community. (Applause.) As an example, I ask you to visit 
all through this splendid building in which you are now sitting and witness 
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for yourself by entering into each office, the kind of men and the kind of 
institutions that are in our organization in this city. This building was 
purchased outright at a cost of $20,000 ; $30,000 was spent in improvements 
and remodeling—a total of $50,000. About a week ago the union refused the 
sum of $160,000 for this piece of property. The property is entirely paid for 
and entirely owned by Local No. 100, the truck drivers of Cincinnati. 
When I came into this city in 1907 there were not one-half dozen members 
of this particular branch of our craft holding membership in our union. 
Results as you witness them here speak for themselves. And this is only one 
instance or example which I could relate to you. Other unions in this city 
also own outright their buildings, and all of our Locals have substantial 
treasuries and are working in harmony with their employers and are at 
peace with the public. And greater than all that, there is satisfaction and 
understanding and co-operation between our membership locally and 
nationally. So it is in Chicago, in San Francisco and in nearly all the other 
great cities of America. We have demonstrated through our organization 
and through unity, we have led in the vanguard in all organizations in build- 
ing up the conditions of our membership and in establishing on a sound basis 
in so far as we are concerned, the Union of Teamsters and Chauffeurs of 
America. The combined property and treasuries of our local unions in 
Chicago will run upwards of $2,000,000, and in building those treasuries 
they have been generous to a fault with every worthy institution which 
has come to them seeking aid or relief. And I want you men who are coming 
to me with your grievances (as you have a right to do) not to try to con- 
vince me that you can not do something in the districts yet unorganized. 
Your conditions today in those districts are not for one moment as serious 
as they were in the places I have before mentioned, consequently if you 
will do the same as those men in those cities have done which I have pointed 
out, there is no mistaking but what your success will be equal to theirs. If in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, in Syracuse and Buffalo, in Denver and in 
Portland, the men representing our unions and the members comprising our 
unions will go at their work with a determination to sacrifice, if necessary, all 
there is in them, you will enjoy the conditions that you witness in this city, 
because if there was ever a class persecuted and punished, if there was ever 
a lot of men deprived of even the most necessary things in life, it was the 
men of Cincinnati and of Chicago and of Cleveland and other cities that are 
now organized who are engaged in our craft. (Applause.) 


Seattle and St. Louis are other cities almost 100 per cent organized to 
which at this time I should make reference, because the men of our unions 
there have worked and worked in the interest of their membership and for 


the upbuilding and ennoblement of the rank and file who have chosen them 
as their representatives. ; 


At the Miami meeting of our General Executive Board in January, 1928, 
I was talking to Secretary Hughes in our room at the hotel and we were talk- 
ing about the Niagara Falls convention and there happened to pass by the 
door one of our men from Chicago and he said, “I heard you talking and 
thought I would drop in. Hope I am not butting into anything private.” 
We said, “No, on the contrary, we are glad to have you with us and we will 
tell you what we were talking about. We were saying that on the first day of 
October, this year, our International Union will be functioning twenty-five 
years undef its present name and title. I was discussing with the secretary 
whether or not I would bring before the Board meeting, which is now in 
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session, the question of giving proper recognition to what I believe is a very 
important event.” His answer was, “I am for you! I was there and I think 
you will be lax in your duties—and I do not think you are—unless you do so.” 
One of the two of us said, “Of course there will be considerable expense 
attached to it; not so much for the International because we are able to take 
care of it—unfortunately, for many years we were not—but it will be quite 
expensive to some of our local unions to send delegates.” 


We had that in mind and also the fact that while the International Ex- 
ecutive Board has the courage to stand for its actions—because it is beyond 
reproach—there may be those amongst our members in isolated districts 
—not from large cities—who might criticize our lavishness in undertaking 
such an expense. His answer was, “I can’t speak for the locals outside of 
our district; I know just what you are up against, but if there is any ques- 
tion about the expense, the Chicago Joint Council or the Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
Union will take care of it.”” Those words came from our late, loved friend 
and leader, Bill Neer of Chicago. 


We, of course, would not permit anything of the kind, and when I 
brought the matter in to the Board, it was the unanimous decision of the 
Board to instruct the General President and General Secretary-Treasurer 
to make suitable arrangements for this our Twenty-fifth Anniversary. So 
here you are, and whatever little enjoyment you can obtain from this visit, 
whatever pleasure you get from the refreshments, both liquid and solid, you 
may partake of, all is taken care of by the International Union, which 
is your Union, and your money. 

The Joint Council of Cincinnati would be glad to entertain you, as they 
have done on more than one occasion, but the General Executive Board de- 
cided that no one should be burdened with any expense of that kind except 
the International on this occasion. 

I wanted to recite this for the purpose of having you understand how 
this celebration or anniversary took place. There is going to be a banquet 
this evening with refreshments and luxuries which I am not going to 
mention, so you need not eat a heavy lunch as you will be taken care of by an 
active staff of business agents under the guidance and advice of General 
Organizer Farrell. 

Now I had a double purpose in desiring that this anniversary take 
place. It may seem strange to you to have me say this, but I have never been 
in love with the long-term convention. I believe the men representing those 
unions of ours ought to get together for the purpose of exchanging thoughts 
and ideas and for reviewing the conditions surrounding this organization 
oftener than every five years. The reasons for establishing the five-year 
convention were sound in a great many ways. 

At that time the history of this International Union had been that 
usually after nearly every yearly convention, in the old days, because of 
selfishness and jealousies obtaining, we were confronted with secession. Men 
are not yet entirely perfect; men are yet as human as they were four or 
five hundred years ago, and our great world war demonstrated that it took 
but two or three years to bring men back to savagery, although the process 
of civilization had gone on for two thousand years. In addition, the men are 
as human today as they were a hundred years ago, yet they are possessed 
with greater tact, much more strategy and more fully developed mentally 
and with these advancements have come a condition of cruelty and selfish- 
ness which causes untold suffering to the people they represent within this 
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organization. So when the resolution establishing the five-year convention 
came before one of our conventions it was adopted. 


Bear this in mind, however, that the long-term convention was not 
adopted for the purpose of continuing men in office indefinitely, but for the 
reasons that I have explained. While it would be an injustice to remove 
men from office who do their work properly and conscientiously, it would 
be ten times more serious to continue men in office who were neglectful 
or unfit to represent our membership and the ideals of our organization. 
Officials of unions who make up their minds to get by as easily as possible by 
doing as little as they can, by believing they can fool their membership when 
face to face; in short who are in the business for all they can get out of it, 
this class of men are a menace and a curse to any institution and should be 
removed. And Iam sorry to say that this class of leaders is slipping into our 
organization here and there throughout the country and not only into our 
unions but the labor movement in general. Men who render service to our 
organization, in nearly every instance that service is recognized and the 
men are continued in office. 


In 1912 we went from the two-year to the three-year convention, which 
was held in San Francisco in 1915 and at that convention in San Francisco 
we changed the law again, making it a five-year term. 

In those days we never could fathom the extent to which changes would 
come in our trade. The long-term convention has its drawbacks as well as its 
advantages because with the revolution taking place in the industry in which 
we are engaged it necessitates us coming together and meeting the new 
problems that arise by consultation and conference and changes of law if 
necessary. We have gone from the ox cart of the early days to the horse- 
drawn vehicle of later years, and within the last decade we have almost en- 
tirely replaced the horse-drawn vehicle with the motor-driven machine. 
It would be utterly impossible today to handle the volume of merchandise 
and passengers under the old-time methods. 

Judging from the past and standing on the edge of the future, I have 
no hesitancy in saying that within the next ten or fifteen years there will 
be a still greater revolution in the method of transportation of both freight 
and passengers. Only the dreamer in his most fanciful dreams can possibly 
fathom the extent of the changes which will obtain in a few years in our 
craft. As the motor truck is now handling and hauling goods shipped a few 
years ago by railroads from Boston to St. Louis, so the airship within a 
short time will be transporting passengers and freight from New York 
to San Francisco, and in the opinion of experts the possibility of handling 
freight across the ocean is within the power of this yet infant and modern 
invention. In addition to the changes within our craft there are other 
great difficulties and emergencies arising from month to month and from 
year to year. Let me picture to you if I can one of the most dangerous 
conditions with which we are menaced. 

In the old days it was somewhat of a crime to belong to the union and I 
remember first wearing the old metal button, the emblem of the Team 
Drivers’ International Union; and it had to be worn in secret. In the section 
of the country in which I resided it was then a crime to be a union man. 
Today it is an honor. In those days, however, men fought for their union as 
it was their religion and their only hope. Conditions in recent years have 
come too easy to the average trade unionist. Because the fighting ability 
of trade unionists has not been tested or continually challenged, men have 
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been slipping away, losing their old spurt of aggressiveness which made 
the unions in the early days what they are today. The employers first fought 
us because they despised the union, understanding that it would increase 
wages and shorten hours and thereby, in their judgment, depreciate profits. 
It was nothing unusual or uncommon to see numerous strike breakers under 
police protection in every large city where disagreements arose. They (the 
employers) found this system both expensive and destructive. They then 
pursued another course by placing spies in our unions and by creating dual 
or company unions. This proved also to be a failure, and then they began 
selling stock to their employees, calling them parts of the business, owners 
of the company. This subterfuge also was exposed by the unions and except 
among the unorganized industry it has proven to be unsuccessful in obtain- 
ing the 100 per cent loyalty to the business or of breaking down the con- 
fidence of men in their unions. But in recent years a new method has been 
pursued, a new plan adopted, and this plan is slowly but surely taking away 
from the workers the power and the vitality of their organizations. I refer 
to the decisions rendered against Labor in the many courts of our country. 
The days of fighting us and beating us with bludgeons, the days of their 
hiring murderers to kill us, to drive us to crime when they found us in an 
uncontrollable mental condition resulting from the sufferings due to depri- 
vations and persecutions suffered during the strike, are now passed and 
in their place have come the new modern methods of slapping us on the 
back and then destroying us by court decisions. Perhaps you think that 
I am overstating the situation when I say that employers hire pluguglies 
and bludgeon men to destroy us, but let me say to you that I made this state- 
ment before an employers’ association in the city of Chicago and the state- 


ment was not denied because there were some present who knew I spoke 
the truth. 


For twenty years the American Federation of Labor was endeavoring to 
place on the statute books of our country the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and 
after they got it there, they further amended it or strengthened it by the 
enactment of the Clayton Act which declared that Labor was not a com- 
modity, that the blood of human beings should not be placed in the same 
category as a lump of steel or a ton of coal. But after twenty-one years 
of work and struggling we find that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law is directed 
only against one institution, the institution of Labor, while its employment 
against the trusts, against which it was intended, have been almost nothing, 
and the Clayton Act has been interpreted by many judges as not meaning 
what it was intended to mean in the interests of the toilers. Let me show you 
by citing one or two instances how the judiciary of our country are inter- 
ferring by court decisions with the progress and usefulness of the Trade 
Union Movement. 


The Stone Cutters’ International Union is located in Indianapolis. There 
is a lArge soft stone industry in Indiana. Because of trouble with the quarry 
owners in Bedford, Indiana, and in other places in that state, because of the 
failure of the National Soft Stone Cutters’ Union to reach an agreement with 
the producers of this stone which is used extensively in buildings, the Stone 
Cutters’ International Union had their membership withdrawn from the 
employment of those contractors. But attorneys for the union contended 
the men were locked out. They proceeded under the guidance and instruc- 
tions of their attorney, a man who held the position of United States Dis- 
trict Attorney at one time, and considered one of the best legal minds in 
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Indianapolis. After a while the employers, finding their business diminish- 
ing and contractors of buildings buying stone elsewhere, because they 
wanted their building operations to continue, the quarry owners or stone 
contractors brought suit against the International Union. They asked for an 
injunction restraining the membership from taking any stand or position 
against their products. In other words, to compell the journeyman cutter 
or stone setter to handle their wares, the wares of the companies that re- 
fused to do any business with their National Union. The case was tried 
before Judge Anderson in the Federal Court, a man who is anything but 
friendly to Labor ; but he seeing from his point of view and from digging into 
the law as much as possible, that the quarry owners had no case, decided in 
favor of the union. The employers took their case before the Federal 
Court of Appeals which was sitting in Chicago. But again the unanimous 
decision of the court was in favor of the stone cutters and against the 
employers. 


Did the employers rest there? No, they took the case to the full bench 
of the United States Supreme Court and that dignified tribunal decided 
against the stone cutters, decided against the other two branches of the 
Federal Court and said by vote of seven to two that all the other judges were 
wrong, that the men as individuals had an understood conspiracy or some- 
thing of that kind, and the prayer of the employers was granted, Justice 
Holmes and Justice Brandeis dissenting. There is no greater legal mind 
in this country than that of Justice Brandeis and the minority or dissenting 
opinion which he rendered in this case is a masterpiece in the minds of many 
leading jurists of our country. 


In almost every case in which Labor was involved, as nearly as I can 
find out, that has come before the United States Supreme Court since Chief 
Justice Taft has been placed in the position which he now holds, every de- 
cision was against Labor with one or two exceptions. There is a man sitting 
here among you, a lawyer of Boston, Peter J. Donahue, who was at one 
time a business agent of one of our unions. He is now handling a case for 
us in which the membership of Local No. 380, 800 milk drivers in the city of 
Boston have had a decision rendered against them amounting to $60,000, 
and this decision has been confirmed by the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, a court which has had the reputation of being possessed of some 
of the best minds in the legal fraternity in that state. The case arose over 
a strike of the milk drivers, in which some of the strikers went out and asked 
the customers of this employer, (whom they claimed had broken his agree- 
ment with the union)—or they informed them that this unfair milk distrib- 
utor refused to carry out their agreement and asked them to purchase their 
milk from some other concern. After a while the employer asked for an 
injunction or for relief from the activities of the union. He did not ask 
for damages. The case was sent to a master and the master not only recom- 
mended the court.to grant the injunction, but as part of the relief the m&ster 
stated that he found that the employer had suffered a loss in his business 
amounting to around $60,000. The court sustained the report and findings 
of the master. We then took the case to the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts and that court has decided to sustain the decision of the lower 
court. We are now preparing to endeavor to get the case before the United 
States Supreme Court. If we are successful in getting it there, I personally 
have very little confidence that there will be any revision of the decision of 
the lower court. In other words, I have no hesitancy in saying to you 
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that where Labor is involved before the United States Supreme Court, 
judging from previous decisions, there is very little hope for relief. I men- 
tion these facts so that I may bring to your minds a realization of the 
dangers confronting us. In the case of the milk drivers the union has very 
little money because they have been fighting for many years against un- 
just employers in the Boston districts, but whether the union has money 
or not makes little difference to the courts or to the employer, because 
every man who is a member of the union has his property, personal and 
real, at stake and the said property can be taken by the collector to satisfy 
the judgment, and if one or two or twenty men have nothing, and one or two 
of the others has considerable, all will be taken from one, or can be taken 
to satisfy the judgment. Milk drivers having a little bank account of $1,000 
or $1,500 for the protection of their wives and children must give up those 
accounts to make up the total of $60,000. And do you think that you are 
safe in your districts? Do you think because of your powerful unions in 
San Francisco and Chicago and St. Louis that you are going to escape? 
If you think so then you are laboring under a most serious illusion. No 
matter how strong your unions are, if the courts continue gradually en- 
croaching on the rights of men, gradually restricting the liberties we have 
enjoyed and fought for, it is only a question of a short time when the very 
life blood will be sapped by judicial decisions and the unions that have 
rendered service practically destroyed. 


In the case of the stone cutters you will notice that I stated that 
Judge Anderson who had not been looked upon as friendly to Labor 
(he sentenced the iron workers in the dynamite case), was strongly of the 
opinion and so decided that the stone cutters were not guilty and that the 
employers were not entitled to the relief they asked for. While it is not 
perhaps necessary to go into the question of the appointment of some of 
our judges to federal positions, it may be interesting to our membership to 
have me relate here an incident or two relative to such appointments. 
Bear this in mind, and I think you will agree with me that appointments to 
the federal bench and to nearly all federal positions that do not come under 
civil service are made through pull or influence or for service rendered during 
political campaigns. The late Chief Justice White was a Democrat coming 
from New Orleans. He was appointed Chief Justice as a Democrat by the 
Republican President, William Howard Taft. Many newspapers commented 
on the appointment at the time. One of the first cases coming before the 
Supreme Court at the time was the Standard Oil case and the Judge Landis 
fine of $29,000,000. You of course remember that the fine was set aside. 


Judge Anderson, now serving in the Federal Court of Appeals, was a 
Republican political leader in Montgomery county, Indiana, comprised 
mostly of rural districts, living in the city of Crawfordsville, Indiana. He 
handled, or was prominent in the McKinley campaign in 1896 and 1900 and 
the district went strong for McKinley. After the assassination of President 
McKinley in Buffalo in 1900, Vice-President Theodore Roosevelt was made 
President and he appointed A. B. Anderson a federal judge. Some years 
later when our government decided to build the Panama Canal they had 
to buy certain rights, franchises, etc., from a company composed mostly of 
American citizens. Among them was supposed to be a very close friend 
or relative of President Roosevelt. Bear in mind, those of you who can 
remember, that the French government attempted to build the Panama 
Canal and failed, mostly because of the disease infected conditions obtain- 
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ing therein. And our great surgeon, General Gorgas, working in harmony 
with that great engineer, Goethals, establishing sanitary conditions, killing 
off the pests that infected the workers with yellow fever and malaria, deserve 
the greater part of the credit for the building and completion of that wonder- 
ful engineering undertaking. At any rate, this company of Americans sold 
to the United States for an enormous price, the rights they had purchased 
from the French government—a much greater price than the amount they 
paid for same. One of the New York newspapers—lI forget whether it was 
the New York Times or the New York World—printed a statement in which 
it insinuated that this friend of President Roosevelt was mainly interested— 
in other words they insinuated that the government buying at this enor- 
mous price those Panama rights, that it was rather shady, that there was 
collusion. The Indianapolis News, a leading Republican paper, copied the 
statement. Roosevelt brought suit against the Indianapolis News and 
he wanted the case tried in the District of Columbia. The News insisted that 
the case be tried in the federal district of Indiana. Decision of the case came 
before Judge Anderson, and although President Roosevelt appointed An- 
derson, Anderson receiving a great deal of popular comment from the 
News in years past and undoubtedly digging into the law and finding that 
the News was justified, decided in favor of the Indianapolis News. Shortly 
afterward at a banquet tendered to President Roosevelt in Indianapolis at 
the Columbia Club, a leading Republican club in Indiana, Roosevelt in re- 
ferring to the matter used the phrase implying that the man who rendered 
such a decision in favor of the News and against Roosevelt was either a 
“knave or a jackass,” or language similar to this. If the statement of our 
dearly loved President was correct in either sense, why should such a man 
remain on the bench or be allowed to remain on the bench? Of course, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with all his great qualities was quite impulsive and very 
human and liable to make statements in an excited condition of mind which 
may be an exaggeration of actual conditions. 

The great dangers surrounding us from the standpoint of the courts 
and the unsympathetic attitude of some of them in recent years, can not 
possibly be magnified by me. You heard of the amount of money in our 
national treasury. It seems like an enormous sum. It was put there by the 
most careful and conscientious practice of economy. Economy based on 
justice to our people. But that sum amounts to nothing if at any time we 
are involved in legal proceedings by some one or many unscrupulous em- 
ployers. Again I repeat, no matter how much money you have in your 
treasury in the large cities, you are absolutely at the mercy of a judge 
who may interpret your actions as against the law. Let me ask you, how 
can you possibly carry on a strike in any branch of our business without 
telling our friends who are fair to us and who are unfair to us? 


How many times have you milk drivers and you bread drivers told 
your customers that a certain firm was unfair to you? There is no other 
way in which we can win a strike except by following out what we believe 
were our God-given rights, to inform our public who the employers are who 
are treating us with justice and those who are against us, and follow it up 
by asking our friends to spend their money with fair employers and not to 
spend it to destroy us by patronizing employers who are fighting us. All of 
you in each of your localities are guilty in the eyes of the Massachusetts 
courts, just as guilty as the membership of the milk drivers of Boston in the 
fight which they made, for they were only fighting for the preservation 
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of their union, as you would have fought under similar circumstances. 
And let me say further, that those men in Boston had no intention of 
violating the law. They believed they were within their legal rights. 


All of those years that the Federation of Labor spent toward the en- 
actment of favorable laws have, in my opinion, been somewhat wasted. I 
have reached this conclusion and I have so stated in the council meetings 
of the federation, that it is useless for us to waste our energies toward the 
enactment of favorable laws unless we place on the bench men who are 
sympathetic and favorable to the masses of the working people. Especially 
do we need to exercise our energies and influence toward appointments to 
the federal courts where judges are not elected. I remember back in 1910 
and 1911 during the famous Buck Stove & Range case in which the late 
Sam Gompers, John Mitchell and Frank Morrison were sentenced to jail 
for contempt of court, and in which instance Sam Gompers practically de- 
fied the courts to put into action their decision; where he went around the 
country arousing the minds of the workers of the serious danger to which 
they were menaced as a result of that decision. Some of you at least can re- 
member that those men never went to jail and the United States court finally 
—— the case, which means that it was practically thrown in the waste 

asket. 

If the men and women of Labor of today would only arouse themselves 
as was done then, there would be in my judgment a different complexion 
on the decisions of the courts. Bear this in mind, that the Republican and 
Democrat parties do not desire to continually have to apologize for their 
appointees. Consequently I say to you that the dangers confronting us are 
serious, and no matter who leads in the vanguard of labor they are going to 
be confronted with a more serious condition than ever confronted our Labor 
Movement before. 

I have never been charged with being a pessimist. I think most of you 
who know me know that I am not always scrupulously serious. That I have 
always tried to look at the bright side of life. This has been necessary, other- 
wise I would have broken long ago under the conditions that surrounded me. 
I have seen treacherous times day and night within this movement of ours. I 
have had experiences which I could not recite except in secrecy to my 
closest associates ; experiences that reeked with terror and sometimes seem- 
ingly spelled disaster; when men have gone through strikes where they 
have seen thousands starving and their fellows beaten to the ground, 
and the jails opened to receive the victims who had been framed. It takes 
more than ordinary human individuals to stand up against the strain. 


I have travelled through very nearly all the countries of Europe as a 
representative of Labor. I think you will not consider me egotistical if 
I say that I feel I have done something for our organization in helping in my 
humble way to raise it up from where it was to the position it now holds, 
one of the most important perhaps in the Labor Movement. But I have no 
hesitancyeagain in saying to you that I do not know how far this insidious, 
carefully planned work of our enemies, influencing our government officials 
and our judiciary against us (as it appears to us from the outside), how far 
they are going to go. I do not know how much of suffering we will be called 
upon to endure in order to prevent them from destroying us. 

But this I know, that as we vowed in the old days to save our union 
from the malicious influence of debauchery which held us in its grip; as 
we vowed in the days of the Buck Stove & Range Company that our leaders 
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would suffer if necessary; so we now say in all sincerity and with all the 
force there is in us, that our enemy shall not destroy us, “they shall not 
pass.” (Applause.) ° 


There is, however, a group in the United States senate composed of 
Democrats and Republicans, men of the highest character, men who place 
honor and their country above pelf and monetary consideration, men who 
even sacrifice their business futures in order to fight for justice for the mass- 
es of the people. Those men are guarding our interests and continually watch- 
ing night and day so that the freed: m of the masses would not be destroyed, 
or that monopoly and power shculd not ride rough-shod over American 
citizenship and American institutions. They deserve the commendation, 
respect, confidence and appreciation of the rank and file of the toilers of our 
country and of the general citizenship of the nation. I refer to the progres- 
sive group of United States senators in Washington. 


You noticed from the roll call of the delegates who attended the con- 
vention twenty-five years ago in Niagara Falls that there were 307 dele- 
gates in attendance. There are just seven of that large group present here 
today. Those seven men and many others of you who are here will not be 
present when the Golden Anniversary of our organization is celebrated 
twenty-five years hence. But it is our desire and our hope that our organi- 
zation will continue to prosper in the years to come as it has in the past. We 
are selfish to this extent, that we want this organization to which some of 
us have given twenty-five years of the best of our lives, to continue pros- 
perous and undivided. We don’t want this organization destroyed by en- 
emies from within or without. Whether living or dead, it would grieve us 
to know that enemies destroyed the only instrumentality left to our people 


for their protection. I am reminded here of the words of Kipling, slightty 
paraphrasing same: 


“T can not bear to hear the truths I’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to set a trap for fools, 
Or watch the works I gave my life to broken, 
And stoop and build them up again with worn-out tools.” 


I say to you men, we are going through a period of revolution within 
our organization that will take all of the energy and strategy that is within 
you to hold this union together. The attendance of your meetings is con- 
tinually falling off. They will not come because they do not realize the 
dangers surrounding them and it is up to you to educate them and to bring 
them back. Without meetings so that men can be recharged with that 
spirit of determination, the unions will gradually die of dry rot, and you 
will be left with nothing better than a membership who do not understand, 
susceptible to the intrigues and plottings of your enemies. You are living 
in an age of flapperism which has struck into unions as it has permeated 
every other class in our present civilization. If men will only think and 
realize what this union has done for them, if men will only be made to 
understand what might happen to them if they lost their union, then there 
will be some hope. When you consider that the wages of our people in a 
certain city exceed the combined wages of an equal number of lawyers in 
that same city by several hundred dollars per year, those men who were 
educated and trained, then you can appreciate some things that our union 
has done. When it is considered that a few years ago we were cursed with 
illiteracy and surrounded by prejudice and that we have disestablished both, 
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surely men will be willing to fight for an institution that has done such good 
to the humblest of American citizenship. 


No other institution, political, social or religious, has brought the 
comfort or the blessings of such a substantial nature to the working people, 
that the trade union movement has brought. You men from San Francisco, 
New York, Chicago, and you men from Seattle, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
if you have that love which I think you have for your union, you can under- 
stand now that unless you are willing to make sacrifices, that unless you are 
willing to take chances, that unless you use all the power that has been given 
you, youcan not hold what you have won. (Applause.) 


Every industrial struggle that has taken place in recent years, especially 
since the ending of the war, has been forced on the workers by their em- 
ployers. Industries and corporations that accumulated immense wealth 
during the war, in many instances profiteering on our government, while the 
masses of the workers were fighting at home and abroad so that our country 
might win—yes, many of those institutions immediately upon a slowing 
down of their profits began to make war on the unions. We were not free 
from some of this conflict but with the exception of a few instances, with 
our backs to the wall we fought them day after day, disputing every inch of 
ground and, if temporarily surrendering some of our gains, it was with a 
determination to recover those losses at the first opportunity. And I am 
proud and happy to say to you men here that every place where we were 
compelled to take a reduction after the ending of the war, we have not only 
recovered the loss but added to the whole. I might also say to you that 
wherever a substantial defeat has been obtained, in nearly every instance 
it has been due to poor leadership or to careless, disgusting officials of the 
union. This is not only true locally but in all the field of organized Labor in 
this and other countries, incompetent or selfish leadership has been respon- 
sible for most of the set-backs of Labor. Let me now refer for a moment to 
our International Executive Board. 


When a local asks for the endorsement of a strike do you think the 
International Executive Board desires to refuse you? No. Do you think the 
International Executive Board because they refuse you, that they are 
pleased to do so? No. We would be much more gratified were we able to 
answer “Yes, go ahead, we will back you up.” Out of over two hundred re- 
quests for strike endorsements during the past three years there have 
been less than ten refusals, and in nearly every instance where a refusal ob- 
tained, it was because they were poorly organized or because they had officials 
who were not leaders but trailers, and because we realized that granting a re- 
quest to strike in such localities would mean the destruction of what was left 
of the union. If the men who accept office will put all there is in them into 
the union as they obligate themselves to do, then in spots throughout the 
country where our unions are weak they will be strengthened. No matter 
how poor I am, no matter how much I need to work, I will never stay in a 
position unless I feel that I am rendering service for the remuneration that 
I receive. And I will never pledge or promise to do anything unless I am 
satisfied to carry out that obligation. The success or destruction of a union 
depends most upon the officials whether local or national. The manage- 
ment of any industry or enterprise depends upon the ability, faithfulness 
and determination of the officials to make that undertaking a success. 
Unions are to a great extent business institutions that must be conducted, 
in order to be of service, along business lines. So that upon the shoulders 
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of you men who are officials of unions, upon the strength and the influence 
that you put into your positions, your unions will either rise or fall. But bear 
this in mind; you can not stand still except for the purpose of taking an 
account of your position. 


You are going back to your unions and you inform them that the 
International Union is numerically and financially sound; that we have per- 
haps a better institution today than even our fondest dreams anticipated 
twenty-five years ago. But in the same breath you explain to them, as I 
have tried to explain to you, that unless we fight and stand together 
shoulder to shoulder, if we become divided in any sense of the word, that 
unless we make our goal the goal of fair dealing, the enemy waiting on the 
threshold will find us nothing better than a bubble, a bubble subject to 
explosion and destruction as soon as division and wrongdoing are to set in. 


I want to leave this thought with you. This International Union stands 
perhaps for the greatest amount of local autonomy of any International 
Union in the world. Iam saying that this condition must change as the years 
go on. The International Union must have greater control over the affairs 
of its local unions in order to more solidly protect the local unions from 
themselves at certain times, and protect the local unions from outside in- 
fluences that are trying to break in, and that don’t belong. It has been 
proven to you that on more than one occasion the selfishness of men on 
the slightest disagreement excites them even to the verge of destruction of 
the union. And this is a condition against which you men charged today 
with the carrying on of this union must protect yourselves and your fu- 
ture membership if you are not to shirk your duty. I am not speaking for 
myself. My time is perhaps drawing to a close. The time of all men comes 
to an end some time and I feel that I have given my share. But I am speak- 
ing in the interests of the younger men who are here, and in the name 
of the men who have helped to build this institution, and for the future of 
those who are not yet members; and I say to you that it is your duty to 
surround the National Union with protective laws whereby it shall be able to 
control the affairs of a local union when occasion necessitates, against the 
selfishness and evil practices of men who may become officials, and get tem- 
porarily in control. There is no reason why the National Union also can not 
be protected by laws against any such thing as any one or two individuals 
destroying the structure that you have built up. We must stand on the 
battle line advocating those reforms, and not stand aside and let others 
do the job. We must not be satisfied to draw our salary alone or get by as 
easy as we can. 


There are about 30,000 members in and around Greater Chicago—am 
I right, Mr. Secretary? (Secretary Hughes answers “yes.”) They have 
splendid unions in that city. They have a combined wealth of perhaps 
$2,000,000 in money and property. Chicago, in so far as our craft is con- 
cerned, has perhaps the most powerful organization in our country. The 
Building Trades and other unions have been set aside in some cities where 
they were powerful, but the Teamsters’ Unions, because of their careful 
management and the justice upon which their policies are carried on, have 
not been set aside but have marched onward and onward from 1908 until 
the present time, a period of twenty years. We must take time to stop and 
think and look over our surroundings. Temporarily at least in many places 
we have reached the point of saturation. This condition we must recognize. 
On the other side of the table are our employers also thinking, plotting and 
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planning, and if we become entangled in a conflict in Chicago or any other 
large city, if the large corporations decide to fight us because of any 
unjust tactics or unfair request made by us, let Labor understand, and let 
me impress this on your mind, that capital, money, courts, can defeat you 
as they have done to other at one time all-powerful Labor organizations. 
Look at what has happened to the splendid Miners’ Union. They have gone 
through a struggle against the reduction in wages which lasted nearly 
eighteen months. Today that Miners’ Union is shattered and in a worse 
condition than it has ever been before, due to the fact that employers de- 
cided no matter what the cost, to set aside this at one time all-powerful in- 
stitution. The strongest mechanical trade union in the world for many years 
was the Building Trades Council of San Francisco. They had been for years 
the greatest influence in the trade industry on the western coast. I will 
not state the reasons here that caused the conflict that emanated between 
themselves and their employers, but that institution that at one time built 
its own mills to supply its own material to its own members, that had un- 
limited money, that went through courts and was always successful, that 
institution finds itself confronted with the open shop conditions in every 
branch of the trade. I mentioned those matters to you not to deprecate 
the efforts of those unions, not to diminish or take away the amount of sac- 
rifices made by them, but to call to your mind that the same thing can 
happen to you. Whatever chance there is for a district it is to work in 
harmony with its national organization. The lines of demarkation and 
boundaries are being continually wiped out in our modern advancing civi- 
lization. Spaces have been eliminated so that instead of taking twenty or 
thirty days to travel from east to west, we are getting there now in a few 
days, and shortly will be getting there within a few hours. With these eter- 
nal and fast changing conditions arising it will be necessary for us to meet 
the changing conditions with newer and more modern methods of thought 
and action. 


In the beginning of this address I explained to you why the General 
Executive Board decided to bring about this gathering, and while we had a 
desire to meet in friendship and enjoyment, our main object was to get 
together for the purpose of exchanging thoughts and ideas for our future 
guidance and protection. 


Our hope that when we meet in convention in this old “Queen City” of 
the west two years hence, that we will come determined to frame laws and 
further progressive measures to protect and guard our union in this new 
America of today, that will guide us from destruction and lead us on and 
on to continued victory and achievement during the years that are to 
come. Some perhaps may not be here who are here now, the Great 
Reaper is continually working, but those of us who will be there, I am sure 
will do their duty from the standpoint of protecting the whole International 
Union, not the east or the west, nor the north or south, but this great 
body of men who comprise our membership and who are working at our 

*craft within the confines of the United States and Canada. I make this re- 
quest of you now. If you love your union as I think you do; if your whole 
life has not been a lie, and I know it has not been, you will prepare now to 
train men in your unions who will be competent to take your place at any 

time that they are called upon to do so. Every progressive institution has 
men ready to fill the important positions of that institution should necessity 
require same. No corporation or institution should be entirely dependent 
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on one or two men; so give this expression of mine thought and consideration 
because it means the preservation of our unions. Some day there will be a 
great balancing up, an evening up of the game, and each man will have 
to meet the most severe judge that a human being can meet—his own 
conscience. If he has not served as loyally and conscientiously as it was 
humanly possible for him to serve those who elected him, then his punish- 
ment shall be meted out through the cells in that conscience. I feel sure that 
this union is going to go on. It may be taxed to its utmost strength within the 
next few years; yes, we may be even set back temporarily, but as I know 
you men and what you have endured in the past, and as I look into the faces 
of you younger men who are here today, Iam just as confident of your future 
success as I am of the rising and the setting sun. I am confident that if you 
are forced to fight you will again be rehabilitated and repossessed of the 
vigor and determination with which you fought’ from 1907 to the present 
day. From out the ashes of the conflicts have emerged men who have been 
purified and whose courage and determination has been strengthened to 
such an extent that their faith in this union has made them whole. The re- 
action from the Chicago conflict of 1905 cleaned us from the selfish human 
creatures who would destroy us to serve their own individual interests. All 
those who did not play the game fair have been driven like dumb cattle 
from the fold, and there only remains within us those who have been tried 
and have not been found wanting. (Applause.) 


If there is any one thing more than another that has been the cause 
of our success it is the confidence we have had in one another. If there is 
some one thing above another that has kept us in the International fighting 
against the odds, it is because we exchanged thoughts and confided and 
consulted and relied on the honesty of each other. If there is anything that 
will destroy you more than another it is the secret serpent of suspicion and 
distrust; it is the campaign that might be carried on by evil thinking in- 
dividuals; it is lack of belief in your associate officers. If officers of unions, 
either local or International, are not what they should be, if they are lax 
and just job holders, weed them out and cast them from you but do so in 
a legal manner. You have the laws which provide you with the means with- 
in your unions. Let not good fellowship, goodwill or palship stand in the 
way if qualities are lacking in an individual. Those who elected you to 
office, the rank and file, whose interests are at stake are greater even than 
the friendship of some individual, and I take second place to no man in the 
value of a friend’s friendship. You must face every situation that con- 
fronts you squarely and openly and with an expression of confidence in your 
countenance which will give courage to those you lead. Your strategy will 
be tested and your courage will have to be again proven during the next four 
or five years in many districts of our country during this revolution now 
obtaining in industry and in American life. But I am confident that you 
are capable of meeting the situation, and I am sure that you will win be- 
cause fighting for justice and square dealing will strengthen your arms 


and give courage to those engaged in the conflict, which will be a help toward" 


bringing success. With this hope and this thought and this desire, may I 
express this wish that those who are here, you younger men, some of you 
will be present at the Golden Anniversary of our International Union; will 
you call to the minds of those present on that great occasion that those of 
us who are here now at this Silver Anniversary, who have gone through the 
heart-rending struggles and the ever joyous victories of the past twenty- 
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five years, that we did our duty in our day, that we handed down to those 
who followed us a better, a stronger and a greater institution than the 
one that we received, and that we expect them likewise to do the same in 
their turn in their way and in their time; that we rendered unselfish service 
in accordance wih our ability and in accordance with the light that God 
had given us, and that we did all we could to protect and perpetuate the 
organization of which we are so justly proud—the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers. 


At the end of the address of President Tobin the delegates arose to their feet and vigorously 
cheered in appreciation of the remarks for a period of several minutes. 


Tv 


Synopsis of what transpired in Cincinnati 
during the celebration of the Twenty-Fifth An- 
niversary of the founding and establishment of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen & Helpers. 


Delegates appeared from nearly 
every section of the country. There 
were about 250 delegates at a meet- 
ing which was called in the Team- 
sters’ Union Headquarters of Cincin- 
nati. By the way, the Truck Drivers 
of Cincinnati, Local 100, own this 
building and I think all who have 
seen it will agree with me that it is 
a beautiful building and a credit to 
the boys of Cincinnati. 

General President Tobin opened 
the meeting at 2:00 o’clock Monday 
afternoon, October 1, briefly stated 
the object of the celebration and in- 
troduced General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Thos. L. Hughes, who made a 
few remarks referring to the conven- 
tion held in Niagara Falls, in which 
the amalgamation and foundation of 
our present union took place. He 
then read a list of the delegates who 
were present at the Niagara Falls 
convention, 307 in number, and con- 
cluded by reciting a few other remi- 
niscences of that eventful convention. 

The General President then intro- 
duced General Auditor George Kidd 
to the delegates. He made a brief 
statement to the convention, setting 
forth some of his experiences since 
becoming auditor, and wound up by 
stating to the delegates that he would 
visit their unions, all of them, in time 
and when he did so he wanted them 
to be ready, to keep everything ship- 


cy 


shape, as he might drop in at any 
time. 

General President Tobin then read 
the following telegrams to the con- 
vention: 


TELEGRAMS 


Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct. 1, 1928. 
Daniel J. Tobin, General President: 
Because the local members of your 
splendid organization have been so 
cordial and friendly to me during my 
administration, it is a real personal 
pleasure for me to offer these con- 
gratulations on the Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary of the establishment of 
your International Brotherhood. 
Kindest regards and best wishes. 
MAYOR GEORGE FE. LEACH. 


San Francisco, Calif., 

Sept. 29, 1928. 

Daniel J. Tobin, General President: 
Local No. 226, Milk Wagon Driv- 
ers of San Francisco, California, sin- 
cerely congratulates you and assem- 
bled representatives of the Brother- 
hood on the Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the International Union. We 
take great pleasure and pride in the 
achievements of the Brotherhood for 
the thousands upon thousands of 
wage earners who have bettered their 
economic and_ social conditions 
through membership in our organiza- 
tion. We desire to express our utmost 
confidence and trust in you and ten- 
der you our most hearty felicitations 
and good wishes. May your noble 
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work rebound to the glory of all or- 
ganized workers and all members of 
the Brotherhood. 


MILK WAGON DRIVERS’ UNION 
No. 226, 
WILLIAM J. CASEY, 
President. 
FRED WETTSTEIN, 
Acting Secretary. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 

Oct. 1, 1928. 

Daniel J. Tobin, General President: 
The members of your organization 
have on so many occasions shown the 
friendship of your organization for 
me and such deep appreciation of my 
work in the senate that I ask you to 
convey to them my hearty thanks and 
best wishes for a splendid conven- 
tion. Send back Starkey, Malaney 
and Nelson soon. I need them here. 

HENRIK SHIPSTEAD. 


New York, N. Y., 
Oct. 1, 1928. 
Daniel J. Tobin, Metropole Hotel, 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Grave situations here in Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union and Fur 
Unions requiring my immediate and 
personal attention prevented my go- 
ing to Lakeland, Florida, assigned to 
me by Executive Council. Under 
these circumstances I am likewise 
prevented from attending Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of your Interna- 
tional Union, which I regret more 
than words can express. Please ac- 
cept my congratulations and com- 
mendations to you personally for the 
wonderful progress made under your 
able and faithful leadership and con- 
vey like expressions to your members 
for the remarkable growth and effi- 
ciency of your International Union 
and for your loyal, devoted and ener- 
getic support given by them at all 
times to your organization. I also 
regret my inability to come to your 
anniversary, as I would have wel- 
comed the opportunity of placing 


message of the Union Labor Life In- 
surance Company before your mem- 
bers and solicit their united support 
in this great enterprise of organized 


labor. MATTHEW WOLL. 


Carpenters’ Home, Lakeland, Fla., 
Oct. 1, 1928. 
Daniel J. Tobin, President, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
of America, 217 W. Twelfth St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 


I extend to you, your associated 
officers, and through you, to the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America, congratulations 
upon your celebration of Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of your splendid 
organization. During the past quar- 
ter of a century your organization 
has made wonderful progress in im- 
proving the life and living conditions 
of its membership; it has a record of 
which you can feel proud. The offi- 
cers and members of the American 
Federation of Labor rejoice with you 
over your accomplishments and in 
the celebration of your great anni- 
versary. I extend to you my personal 
felicitations and in my official capac- 
ity the fraternal greetings of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation 
of Labor. 


San Francisco, Calif., 
Oct. 1, 1928. 
Daniel J. Tobin, General President: 


The Joint Council of Teamsters 
No. 7 of San Francisco and Bay 
Counties felicitate you and associates 
on this, your Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary, and indulges the hope that the 
celebration will be the means of 
bringing together the representatives 
of all the affiliated organizations, 
thereby ripening acquaintances into 
friendship and a spirit of more inti- 
mate co-operation. We honor the 
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men at the head of our institution 
for the splendid work they have ac- 
complished in behalf of the rank and 
file. We trust that this get-together 
meeting will be the means of 
strengthening the hands of our rep- 
resentatives and advance the inter- 
ests of the membership throughout 
the entire jurisdiction. Please convey 
our sincere congratulations to all the 
delegates. We want them to know 
that we are also assembled and cele- 
brating on the roof of the Whitcomb 
Hotel the noble achievements of our 
parent body. Good luck and best 
wishes. 
CHARLES REAL, Chairman. 


There were several other telegrams 
received after this meeting had ad- 
journed which will be acknowledged 
in proper time by the General Presi- 
dent. On motion duly made and sec- 
onded it was ordered that the tele- 
grams just read be made a part of 
the records of this meeting and of 
the anniversary. The motion was 
unanimously adopted. 


The General President then invited 
to the front seats on his right hand 
side the members of the General Ex- 
ecutive Board, all of whom were 
present; and on the left hand side 
the delegates who were here present 
and who were also present at the 
Niagara Falls Convention. Those in 
attendance at this meeting who were 
present at the Niagara Falls Conven- 
tion were as follows: Steve Sumner, 
Robert Fitchie, John Gary, George 
Mitchell, Thos. L. Hughes, J. E. 
Toone, T. J. Farrell, Daniel J. Tobin. 


The General President then deliv- 
ered an address to the convention 
dealing with the history of the Inter- 
national Union, and explained to the 
delegates some of the conditions that 
surrounded the International Union, 
as well as the conditions confronting 
us at the present time, all of which is 
published in the Journal. After the 
address of the General President he 


stated that a banquet would take 
place that evening at the Metropole 
Hotel at 6:30. This announcement 
was received with applause and con- 
siderable noise ensued. He also stated 
in behalf of the local committee of 
business agents that there would be 
open house all day Tuesday in the 
Teamsters’ Headquarters, where re- 
freshments would be obtained as well 
as special artistic professional enter- 
tainment. 

The General President next intro- 
duced Miss Mary O'Neil, his personal 
stenographer for twenty-one years, 
who was then in service the longest 
of any person employed by the na- 
tional organization. Miss O’Neil was 
employed on the 3rd or 4th of Octo- 
ber, 1903, by the former president 
of the organization, just exactly 
twenty-five years ago. The large 
meeting gave Miss O’Neil a wonder- 
ful reception. She was called on by 
the General President to say some- 
thing, but being so overcome by the 
reception and not expecting to be 
called on, she was not quite fit at 
that time to deliver the address which 
she would have desired to the dele- 
gates, so she was shortly excused. I 
have been informed since that during 
the evening, while Miss O’Neil was 
sitting with some other ladies in an- 
other room, a presentation of a check 
for $1,000 was made to her, which 
was contributed by some of the locals 
in Cincinnati. The presentation was 
made by Jim Wilson, president of the 
Pattern Makers’ League of North 
America and vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor, who 
was a guest at the banquet and who 
was called from there to the room in 
which Miss O’Neil was sitting with a 
few ladies. The check was given to 
Miss O’Neil as a token of apprecia- 
tion by the Cincinnati boys and in 
recognition of the valuable, unselfish 
service she had rendered, and because 
she had been the person longest em- 
ployed by the International organi- 
zation. I have been informed that 
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she was quite overcome at the pres- 
entation. 


The General President then intro- 
duced Steve Sumner of Local 753, 
Milk Drivers of Chicago, who made 
a splendid, home-like, wonderful, ap- 
pealing, reminiscent talk to the dele- 
gates. Steve was in Niagara Falls 
twenty-five years ago and one of the 
things he said was that he hoped to 
be present in attendance at the fif- 
tieth, or golden anniversary of the 
International Union. I might add 
here that is also the desire of the 
many friends that Steve has in the 
Labor Movement not only of Chicago, 
but of America. 


After some other announcements 
and in view of the fact that it was 
getting late and time for the dele- 
gates to prepare for the festivities of 
the evening, the meeting adjourned. 


A banquet took place at 6:30 at 
the Metropole Hotel, and such an as- 
sortment of good things to eat and 
other niceties can hardly be de- 
scribed. It was a wonderful showing, 
and the beauty of the scene, with the 
splendid floral decorations, with the 
band playing all the latest appro- 
priate music, and everybody feeling 
happy, it was a scene not soon to be 
forgotten. 


During the course of the evening 
the General President stated briefly 
that there was going to be no speech- 
making, that we had a considerable 
amount of special high-class profes- 
sional entertainment, but that it was 
necessary for him to call on one or 
two for a few words, due to the fact 
that they had a great deal to do with 
the formation of the organization 
and that they had traveled long dis- 
tances to be with us. He first called 
on Peter J. Donahue, a lawyer of 
Boston at present, and was business 
agent in 1903 and a member of the 
teamsters of that city. Mr. Donahue 
is now one of the successful attorneys 
of Massachusetts. The General Presi- 
dent stated that he and Peter Dona- 


hue worked together in Boston many 
years ago, and, after saying a few 
other nice things, Brother Donahue 
made a very appropriate, high-class, 
encouraging talk to the gathering. I 
might add here that Peter did well, 
it being a little out of the ordinary 
with him, but I am safe in saying 
that if addressing a jury I think he 
wouldn’t have been quite so nervous. 
He is one of the loyal friends of our 
union in Boston, as he was there in 
the beginning, when we were first 
struggling to get somewhere. 

The General President next called 
on a vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor, Thos. A. 
Rickert, who is also president of the 
United Garment Workers of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Rickert addressed the con- 
vention referring to the early days 
of the teamsters in Chicago and 
bringing out very plainly the rela- 
tions between the Teamsters’ Union 
and the United Garment Workers in 
Chicago before the 1905 strike. He 
was given quite an ovation at the end 
of his remarks. There were also 
present at the banquet, representing 
the American Federation of Labor, 
in addition to Mr. Rickert, Vice- 
Presidents James Wilson, James P. 
Noonan and Jacob Fischer. 

The festivities carried on with the 
wonderful talent prepared to enter- 
tain the delegates until the small 
hours of the morning. It was a mem- 
orable event. The only thing we re- 
gret is that every local union in the 
International was not represented. 

Aside from the good things and 
the great enjoyment, there was the 
meeting of men and minds and the 
exchange of opinions, as well as the 
renewing of old friendships and the 
making of new acquaintances, all of 
which counts substantially in the 
work in which we are engaged. An- 
other regret we have is that there 
can not be more of those reunions, 
because of the good they do. 

Two hundred and sixty guests en- 
joyed the occasion. 
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HOSE of our membership who attended the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
in Cincinnati I am sure will never forget the occasion. Several letters 
have come to me from those who were in attendance and they all express 
deep appreciation for what transpired at that gathering. Our only regret 
is that many others were not present from different parts of the country. 
As I stated in the Journal during the summer, there is need for us getting 
together and fraternizing so that we may be helpful to one another. How- 
ever, as the saying goes, “The song is ended but the melody lingers on.” 
While the International Union paid all the expenses of this undertaking and 
celebration, I am sure all of us who were there will not soon forget the 
courteous treatment and the wonderful attention given us by our local 
representatives in Cincinnati, under the guidance and leadership of General! 
Organizer Thomas Farrell. 


TOF OF 


N THE NEXT ISSUE of our Journal we will publish a synopsis of what 
took place at the celebration in Cincinnati for our records, as well as for 
the information of our many, local unions that were not represented. 


Ory 


HAVE JUST HAD A LETTER from Mr. Martin, manager of the Hotel 

Metropole, Cincinnati, in which he expresses his great appreciation for 
the courtesy and decency obtaining among our large delegation, numbering 
about 260, who were domiciled in his hotel during the time of the celebration. 
We might say to Mr. Martin, if he knew us better he would not be surprised, 
because the one thing we do credit ourselves with is the fact that our 
people are men, real men, and that means gentlemen, knowing how to conduct 
themselves no matter where they are. We are Americans believing in the 
American sense of justice and righteousness. 


T TF 


EAD THE ADDRESS of the General President published in this issue, 
and read it from end to end. Try and get its meaning. 


ie de 


APPY THE MAN who has confidence in himself, and who believes that 
the little setbacks in life only strengthen us. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Butten, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


TF. 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
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